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The Animal Refuge League of Portland, Maine 
has just issued an interesting report this fall. 
From September, 1907, to September, 1908, this 
League, which is a branch of the Humane Soci- 
ety, cared for 210 dogs and 1,793 cats. Some of 
the observations that are made in this report in 
reference to the work are truths that will bear 
repeating many times as all who are doing hu- 
mane work will agree. We quote a few valuable 
suggestions: 

“Animals would be spared much unnecessary 
suffering if every one recognized the obligation 

‘to humanely dispose of an animal for which they 
are no longer able or willing to provide. 

‘This practice of carrying animals off to ‘drop 
them’’ is by no means limited to those who sim- 
ply do not care what becomes of an animal when 
they no longer wish to keep it. There are also 
people who “‘can’t bear to have animals killed”? 
but who are yet willing to abandon them to all 
the possibilities of starving vagrancy. If these 
people realized the hardships to which these 
animals are often abandoned, they could hardly 
fail to admit the cruelty of the practice and feel 
that there is little kindness in refusing an animal 
the swift and painless release of chloroform only 
to.inflict upon it, as in many cases, the prolonged 
misery of starvation. 

“In the past year we have had frequent occa- 
sions to realize how quickly a pet animal, strayed 
from home and frightened or ill-treated, may 
become wholly changed in disposition. In many 
eases reported to us as ‘vicious,’ the apparent 
viciousness has proved to be sheer terror and 
the instinct of self-defence. 

“An unmarked collar is often more of a hind- 
rance than ahelp to a strayed animal. .).--As 
these animals wore collars no one thought of 
their being astray or suffering in any way until 
they were actually starving and too weak to go 
farther. 

“With-cats the collar problem is a more diffi- 
cult one, for, unless the collar is slender and 
will break easily, the animal wearing it is hable 
to a variety of painful accidents.- Perhaps the 
most common of these is when the collar-catches 
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on some projecting nail, the picket of a fence, or 
the branches of a tree, often choking the cat 
and, in most cases, keeping it a prisoner until 
someone comes to its relief. There is always 
danger that this may happen in some out-of-the- 
way place when the cat will not be found. In 
one case a kitten strayed from home, wearing a 
collar, found shelter under a shed. No one was 
able to catch it, but neighbors fed it, and as the 
kitten grew larger the collar grew tighter unti] 
the poor creature was almost strangled when 
finally caught. Still another cat wearing a col- 
lar had become so thin and the collar so loose 
that she slipped her paw through it and when 
caught was hobbling on three legs with the paw 
too swollen to be withdrawn.”’ 


A very pleasing letter has been received from 
one of the most earnest workers in the Animal 
Rescue League of Manchester, N. H., which was 
started through the influence of the Boston 
Animal Resctte League, the first society to take 
this name in the world. The writer says, “I 
suppose you read that Mr. George W. Gardner 
left our Animal Rescue League $1000. I know 
you will be just as glad as if it was yours. We | 
have a most excellent agent and you must know 
there is a great interest in our work when I can 
go out and obtain $742.60 in two weeks, just 
working a little while every day, and this last 
week I got, $99.50: -. We are plannine tom mens 
chase*a sixty-five hundred dollar farm for our 
dear fourfooted friends. It would be hard to 
find a happier woman than I am and I know you 
will be delighted. I take Our Fourfooted Friends 
and enjoy every word of it. I could not be 
without it. I should like you to come and. lecture 
here this winter if you possibly can.”’ 


t is pleasant to know how many of the pro- 
minent professionals who come before the foot- 
lights to act or to sing are interested in the work 
humane societies are doing. Mme. Emma 
Eames is to sing on the afternoon of November 
11 at the Waldorf Astoria for the benefit of the 
Society for Restricted Vivisection. Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske’s deep interest in the ssuitemueaan 
animals is well known and the Animal Rescue 
League realized a generous sum from a benefit 
she gave for it when in Boston. Lili Lehmann 
has done much for the comfort of animals, and 
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has expressed her intention of devoting much 
of her income to their care. William Gillette 
is a great lover of dogs, and the League hopes 
sometime to have a benefit from him when he 
visits Boston. Howell Hansel has given a 
benefit for the League and conducts a little cat 
tefuge of his own; and there are many other 
men and women on the stage who are deeply 
interested in the welfare of our fourfooted friends. 


Letter from Maine 

The following letter from one who is interested 
in humane education shows how much good 
may be done by distributing humane literature: 


“I will relate an incident which occurred the 
day I received your letter and you may judge 
for yourself if your papers were helpful to the 
ehildren. In an adjoining field to our school 
building is a poor old horse who is past his labor ; 
three small boys went over there, took a stick 
and beat him while I was at lunch. The ma- 
jority of the school arose in great indignation 
and when I returned the children surrounded 
me expressing their feelings strongly against 
those boys. On this day one of our boys asked 
me if we could form a society in our school to 
prevent cruelty to animals. I gladly consented, 
for I was deeply touched, as I had been waiting a 
whole year for work of that kind. Since then I 
have known two of our girls, who heard that 
the poor horse was not watered, take a pail of 
water and carry it for a long distance to the horse. 
My method of reaching the children was not in 
talking, but I invited them to bring their pets 
to school. Some days we have had a squirrel 
running over the floor or up on the children; 
at another time a pair of rabbits, and one very 
large boy had his dear little kitten in his sweater 
and was so kind to him. I certainly feel that 
those papers had a wonderful influence over the 
children.” 


A State Association of humane societies of 
California was organized at San Jose last Sep- 
tember, three sessions being held. The State 
Association is composed of the Pacific Humane 
Society, the United States Societies for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children and Animals, and 
the San Francisco Society for the Protection of 
Children. 


Dr. J. W. Davy, President of the Santa Clara 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
presided at the Convention. The idea of this 
State Association is to strengthen humane work 
in California, and we trust that the results will 


be speedily felt in every city and throughout 
the country. 


The American Humane Association will hold 
its thirty-second annual convention at New 
Orleans, La., Nov. 17, 18 and 19. Many inter- 
esting and instructive addresses will be given 
by delegates from different states. This con- 
vention should be largely attended by all who 
have any interest in progressive practical work 
for children and animals. 7 


A Brave Dog ‘ 

Among the happenings of a day in late Sep- 
tember was a life-saving incident in which the 
hero was a half-bred collie. The floors over a 
bakery were blazing, and although the firemen | 
heard agonized cries, they could not locate them. 
The fire company’s dog, Spot, kept rushing to 
the third story and running back to the street 
again, although he was kicked away several 
times. Finally the firemen, suspecting that 
there was a reason for the dog’s behavior, broke 
into the rooms and carried out a woman and her 
son. Had not the dog located them, these two 
persons would undoubtedly have been burned 
to death. The devoted service and bravery of 
the dog will best be understood by those who 
know enough of dogs to realize that, along with 
other animals, they are always terrorized by 
fire and smoke. Vogue. 


A Humane Queen 

Bull fighting continues in Spain, and it seems 
hardly possible that it will very soon be abolished 
but, because it 1s opposed by the highest lady 
in the land—Queen Victoria—there is hope that 
it may be rendered unfashionable in a compara- 
tively short» time, especially since this Queen 
has already achieved a notable victory in regard 
tO stney suppression, of -duelling. It not. only 
reflects on the Spaniards as a people that so 
cruel a pastime should be continued in this civi- 
lized age, but it is a dark blot on Christian theol- 
ogy, and on those who teach the faith that such 
appalling exhibitions, degrading to onlookers 
and tortuous to animals, should be permitted 
to exist for centuries without protest. All honor 
to the distinguished Englishwoman who is using 
the influence of her high position in behalf of the 
abused bull.—Vogue. 
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DIXIE 


AND HIS FRIENDS: 


Dixie 


One day a blue baby pigeon that had fallen 
from a nest was brought and given to me, For 
a month I fed him with a spoon and he became 
the déarest of all -my-pets. Many a dull and 
lonely moment was lightened by the new inmate 
of our home. He was very mischievous, often 
flying up on tables to pick up pencils, tooth 
picks, pens and other such light round articles 
and throwing them on the floor: An uncovered 
box of ribbons, too, furnished him with much 
amusement, as he dragged them out and strewed 
them all about him on floor and table. The cats, 
big, fat and petted, soon learned to avoid the 
bold, saucy little bird, with the exception of 
one about half grown, who thought, evidently, 
that 1t was not the proper thing to be ordered 
around by one small feathered tyrant. So oc- 
casionally Puss gave Dixie, the pigeon, a tap 
with her paw when he wanted her to step more 
lively through a door. However, one unlucky 
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day Puss was nosing around and walked behind 
an ironing board which stood inside of the pan- 
try, and as she was unable to get out of the other 
side, she was fairly trapped. Then Dixie, who 
had intelligence enough to understand the situa- 
tion, rushed up to prevent her from walking out 
as she had walked in, meeting all her attempts. 
by biting or striking with his wings. At last, 


in desperation, pussy jumped out over the bird’s 


head and decided she would not contest the 
point of supremacy any longer with the little 
upstart. 

Dixie was happiest when in my hand or on my 
shoulder and would alight anywhere at my bid- 
ding, on a horse’s back, a sheep or a dog, as you 
see him in the accompanying picture. He trotted 
after me at my work, keenly interested in every- 
thing I did, and very frequently his curiosity 
was such that he would have to be shut out of 
doors for a while, as one could not have him in 
the middle of the dough to see what was being 
made. At such times he flew distractedly up 
and down in front of the window, kitchen but. 
soon learned not to bother me when working 
in the flour. He was very comical for he always. 
nodded his head when asked a question, so that. 
when the small daughter of the household sat 
in the big arm chair with Dixiéjon Onesor ne 
arms it became ludicrous to witness the perfor- 
mance that followed. Nina would say, “Dixie, 
can you chop wood?’’ A solemn little nod was 
the answer. “Can you spell: cat?) Camevou. 
drive horses, Dixie?’ and many such were asked. 
and he invariably nodded his little blue head, 
unless one of us got to laughing when he wouid 
strut around and coo, knowing he was concerned. 
in it somehow. . 

Merry when you were merry, or sad when you 
were sad, what more could one ask of a friend— 
feathered or otherwise. It was surprising how 
much he understood, for when he went in a room. 
or any place I did not want him, I simply said, 
“Dixie, you come out of there.”? and out he pat- 
tered as fast as his two little red feet could carry 
him. When seated at the piano playing or sing- 
ing the little fellow sat on the floor close to the 
edge of my skirt, perfectly happy. If he hap- 
pened to be out of doors music would always. 
bring him in. 

In the nesting season he would diligently bring 
in twigs and straws until he had a big pan filled 
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with them and then would set a great deal of 
the time. We gave him a little white cloth chicken 
and he loved it, cuddling up to it and cooing 
lovingly. For four years I was so accustomed 
to doing my work with him on my shoulder that 
thus it came I lost him. 

We moved from the farm where we lived for 
many years and came to the city bringing all 
our pets with us. The little blue bird was much 
alarmed in the new house and we were trying to 
be careful about letting him out until he had 
become accustomed to the place. But he stayed 
on my shoulder most of the time and was afraid 
of the strange rooms. So one day I stepped 
outside to wash a window, entirely forgetting 
that Dixie was on my shoulder, when there was 
a whirr of wings and a bird rapidly disappearing. 
Never having been outside of the house before 
he, of course, could not come-back to it, not know- 
ing in the least one house from another. We 
thought he would try to reach his foothill 
home but he never did, and our hearts always 
ache when we think of him, a homeless wanderer. 
Even the master of the household was not 
wemaeiedeer iis. tears for the little blue Dixie 
had lain very near our hearts and the house was 
empty without his loving cooing. 

You may truly belheve that I would not wear 
a murdered bird upon my hat when I know the 
joy a living one can be. Would that women 
would cease to be heartless vain creatures bent 
only on the adornment of their persons. Bless- 
ings on all those who endeavor to alleviate the 
sufferings of the animal creation and bird-world, 
and would that their number were a far larger 
one. There seems so much to be done and so 
few to do it. Blanche E. Hammill, 

Sacramento, California. 


Mile. Fin de Siecle 


My master named me Fin de Siecle because I 
was born the last day of the century, though I 
am often called Fin. Iama Mexican Chihuahua 
. but I was born in Key West, hence I have never 
been used to cold weather and do not think I 
could stand it if I were. 

My master took me when I was a few weeks 
old and I have had a very happy and eventful 
life. 


“tan. ¢eolor 


My master has a home in Florida and I spend 
my winters there with him—his constant friend- 
In summer, and at other times when it is warm 
enough, I have always traveled with my master 
and his family. I have been all through the south 
and been as far north as Maine; I have also been 
in many parts of Europe with them because they 
never go to a hotel where they cannot obtain 
permission to take me. 

I suppose one reason I can go with them is 
because I am small and very well-behaved. I 
even have my own aluminum box always with 
with me out of which to eat. As my enclosed 
pictures are not very good, I will say Iam almost 
entirely, with white muzzle, 
front, stockings and tail, and black eyes. 

My master’s sister is very fond of me and 
never forgets me when she is away. 

A long’ time ago she began to send me postals 
at my master’s Florida home which caused him 
embarrasing explanations at first, but now it is 
an understood thing for ‘‘Mlle Fin de Siecle”’ to 
receive mail. I even receive them when my 
mistress writes in French or Italian ! 

This part of my story reminds me of my fam- 
ous friend of the ‘‘Merrimac,”’ but I will tell you 
of her another time We have both received 
foreign ribbons from my mistress in the national 
colors, though my best ribbon is red. I always 
wear a small collar with tinkling bells. 

' I shall be very lonely this winter because my 
master is to stay north and I have never been 
separated from him before. My master’s cou- 
sin, ‘“my missie,’’ is to take care of me, and al- 
though I am very fond of Lu, I do not know how 
I am going to stand it without my master. 

I never heard about the paper ‘“‘Our Fourfooted 
Friends,” till recently, and as soon as I did I 
wanted to tell them my story so that other dogs 
might be encouraged to know that some of us 
are loved and treated kindly. We will do all we 
can to appreciate our good care so people will 
learn to treat us better. | 7 

I might add that my master helps me to sign 
my own name! He takes my front paw and 
dips. it in ink, then puts my paw on paper and 
writes my name. That you may believe my 
story and what I say, I will sign myself for you, 
as usual, this time. [Then foliowed three little 
marks that were evidently made by a dog’s 


paw. | 


skirt 
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Was It Worth While? 

‘“There’s that dog again! I declareifit wasn’t 
for the shop I would remove! Shut that door, 
William Henry, and go and tell your father his 
dinner is ready.’”’ It was Mrs. Haines, the gro- 
cer’s wife, who spoke, and as her son went away 
with the message she turned to her nephew, a 
boy of about fourteen, who had come the even- 
ing before on a visit, ‘‘The whole of the morn- 
ing,” she went on, “whilst you and William 
Henry were in the park, he’s been at it, “Yap, 
Wap) Poe rwamtsanyere ut 

“He wants a good thrashing,” interrupted 
her husband coming down the two stone steps 
which separated the kitchen from the shop, “a 
good thrashing, yes, and that’s what he’ll get 
from me before long, I’m about tired of it. They 
have gone off for the day, have the Smiths, and 
they’ve left that animal of their’s tied up in the 
wood-yard; done it to annoy their neighbors, I 
suppose.” 

As his uncle spoke, jerking out his words in 
angry fashion, the visitor, Herbert, put down 
the toy boat he was repairing and walked to the 
door. ‘Let me run across and unchain him for 
awhile,’ he said. “I wonder why people want 
to fasten up their dogs, they might be wild 
beasts.’’ But as he lifted the latch of the door 
his:-tancle:-stopped~ him’. * You come sand sit 
down, eat your dinner, and mind your own busi- 
ness,’ ‘he said. “A. pretty. thing interfering 
with other folks property! What would your 
father say, think you, if a neighbor unfastened 
his dog?” “He couldn’t,” replied the. boy 
quickly. ¢* We dont keep our .dog-on a, cham 
and if it’s interfering to unloose the Smiths’ dog, 
it is a great deal worse to thrash him.”’ 

“There! there!’ said his aunt.. “Sit -down, 
lad, and let’s have no more impudence of that 
land 7 Liissexcitementimakes™ hint stalieninat 
way,’ she explained to her husband, who, with 
half a potato balanced on the end of his fork, 
stared in amazement at his nephew, then he 
opened his mouth to speak, but as words failed 
him, he carried the potato safely to its destina- 
tion and the meal was finished in silence. But 
when the grocer was called into the shop, Mrs. 
Haines said, I’m surprised at you Bert, speak- 
ing to your uncle that way, and you such a quiet 
lad, too.” “But he meant no harm, mother,”’ 
interrupted William Henry. ‘‘Father is always 


) 


- COUSIN. 


down on poor Shag. They call Smith’s dog 
Shag,’ he went on, turning to his cousin. “‘I 
vote we take him the scraps, they are sure to 
have left him some dinner, but dogs can always 
eat.”” ‘‘Aye; they’re like lads for that,” said 
his mother, and quickly recovering her good tem- 
per she added the contents of the dish to the 
scraps on the plate. ‘‘There, off you go,” she 
went on, “I want to clear up the kitchen, your 
father will be closing the shop directly, we can’t 
oblige the neighbors by keeping open all Bank 
Holiday.”’ 

“Tt sounds to me,” said William Henry, as 
the boys crossed, the wide, open road. “‘that the 
Smiths have moved the kennel into the middle 
of the yard. It generally stands by the gate 
and I don’t see now how Shag is going to get his 
feed. There’s a break in the fence somewhere, 


d 


let us go round and look through it,” and he led 


the way to the peep-hole where, in turn, the cou- 
sins looked through at the poor captive. “He is 
on the roof of his kennel,’’ remarked William 
Henry, “it’s nothing but an old chest turned 
upside down with a hole cut in at the side, and 
his chain is just long enough, you see, for him to 
walk up those slanting planks, to the top of it. 
Hi! old boy!” he called, “hullo, Shag? good 
fellow, would you like something more juicy 
than old bones?’ At the sound of a friendly 
voice Shag left off howling and pricked up his 
ears, and wagged his tail. The voice meant 
freedom, he hoped, and he was right. At that 
moment the door of a house opposite opened 
and a woman crossed the road. “‘What are you 
two boys up to?’ she asked, then seeing a fami- 
lar face, she added, in a different tone, “Oh, it’s 
you isit, Haines? I thought it was strange lads 
teazing the dog. Have you ever heard such a ~ 
noise as he’s been making?’’she went on. “‘You’ve 
brought him some dinner, have you? Bless 
you, it’s not food he wants, I promised the 
Smiths that our Charlie should take him out 
this afternoon, but he and his father have set off 
to Blackpool on a half-day trip, and I am obliged 
to lock up and go off and see my mother. I’m 
sorry; [am that! He’s a nice dog and quiet as 
a lamb when he’s not fastened up.” Then it 
was that Herbert spoke. “If you would trust 
me with him,”’ he said, “J would take him for a 
run.’’ “‘And I shall go with you,” added his 
‘“We can take our tea on to the moors 
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and have a rare time.’’ And then as the neigh- 
bor, glad to keep her promise to the Smiths, ran 
into her house for the key of the woodyard, the 
boys called again to Shag through the hole and 
told him the good news. Oh! how pleased he 
was, and when the chain at last fell with a clang 
on to the stones and he was free to leap from the 
old chest, what a commotion there was to be sure. 
It was, I suppose, because he was leaping and 
barking round the boys that they failed to notice, 
until they were quite close, a large waggonette 
and a pair of fine horses standing at the door 
of the shop. At the horses’ heads stood Mr. 
Haines’ cousin Sam, a cab proprietor. ‘‘Come 
Memeeteads, ne called to.them. “You're just 
in time. I am going to treat you today. Ever 
been to Hinchley at feast time?’’ he asked Her- 
bert. “No! well mount, plenty of room for 
two small’uns on the box. Up you get!” he 


repeated, turning this time to William Henry, 


Bill!” he called to Mr. Haines, we are driving 
round for the rest of the party, and will call back 
for you and the wife.”’ Andfrom the folds of the 
roller towel where Mr. Haines’ face was receiv- 
ing a polish, came the reply, ‘‘Right y’are, Sam.”’ 
Meanwhile the boys looked at Shag. ‘‘We 
must take him back,” said William Henry; 
“poor Shag, he’s done out of his run. Well, 
folks should look after their own dogs; come 
along, we must fasten him up. We are in luck, 
that’s what I say. Cousin Sam is one of the 
right sort. There is lots going on at Hinchley 
at fair time. The swings there top every thing, 
not to speak of the shows. Come on, Shag,” he 
called, for Shag, as they approached the deso- 
late yard, hung back, his tail went down and his 
eyes said, “Surely not so soon, you’re not going 
Mememmenip yet! As for Herbert, he made no 
reply to his cousin’s outburst of enthusiasm. 
Ever since he could remember, he had heard 
of the delights of Hinchley Feast,’’ as the annual 
holiday of that little north country town was 
called, and now the chance to travel on the aerial 
flight and to feel the shock of the water chute had 
come to him. ‘“‘You don’t seem so overpleased,” 
William Henry said, as he turned the key in the 
woodyard door with one hand, while with the 
other he held Shag firmly, lest he should escape. 
“T am sorry about the dog,’’ his companion 
answered. ‘“‘And I’m sorry, too, for those who 
will hear the noise he'll make when we drive 


away,’ added William Henry. ‘‘You wait here, 
he went on, “‘I’ll soon slip on his chain,” and he 
disappeared under the archway of wood, drag- 
ing with him the unwilling prisoner. As Her- 
bert waited he tried hard to think it was all 
quite right, he thought instead, however, of 
what his mother would think when she heard 
the story; it was a tiresome thought, he would 
be glad, he told himself, when they were really 
off, and he could forget that he had ever pro- 
mised to make the dog happy. Then he turned 
to go back to the waggonette, when through 
the wooden arch came another call. ‘‘Hi, look 
out, Bert! catch him! he’s:given me the slip,’’ 
and in the next instant Shag’s nose was in Bert’s 
hand, and Shag’s tail was wagging, and Shag’s 
eyes—yes, Shagp’sreyes: did it. “Don’t you" wait 
for him William Henry,’’ Herbert called back. 
“Tam going to keep him. It is too bad to dis- 
appoints-the old sehap i)” Nonsense... it's. not 
worth while,’’ replied his cousin, and at that 
moment cousin Sam drove round and from the 
waggonette came the impatient voice of Mr. 
Hiainessa- Nows you, lads.4 ne said, “don t you 
know better than to keep Sam waiting like this. 
Up with you.’’ Then Herbert had to explain. 
It was a hard thing to do, but there was the 
making of a man in Bert, and, perhaps, his uncle 
helped him more than he intended to, when he 
turned in a rage to his wife, ““Give the boy the 
house key, Maria,”’ he said, ‘“‘and have done with 
this nonsense. Drive on Sam.” Then his aunt 
dropped the key over the side of the waggonette. 
; Get-a vooditeamlad,~ she said’ .“There’s.a new 
tea cake,’ but where it was remained unheard, 
for round the corner went the horses, and the 
boy and the dog were alone. 

It was quite dusk that evening when Bert and 
Shag rested in the bracken after their long run. 
Five minutes’ walk would bring them to the end 
of the wood and the stretch of moorland that 
separated it from the main road to town. They 
had had a glorious time, for Bert, having made 
up his mind to do one thing was more sensible 
than to waste his time thinking of the other. 
The wood with its silver stream where he and 
Shag had waded, the farm where they had had 
tea and a long chat with the farmer, had been 
full of pleasure for him, there had been one fault 
only, the daylight, as it has a trick of doing in 
August, had gone all too quickly. 
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As they rested, the dog, always alert, pricked 
up his ears at the sound of footsteps, which Bert, 
buried in bracken, had not heard. It was a 
voice that roused him. ‘‘Hullo!”’ said its owner, 
“vou look fairly comfortable, anyway! Seen 
any thing of the fire?” 

“Fire !’? repeated Herbert, rubbing the fern- 
seed from his clothes. “‘Where? At Smith’s 
woodyard,”’ the man told him. “What a blaze! 
you could have seen it for miles round, that 1s,”’ 
he added, “if you were not asleep in a wood.”’ 
‘“‘Anyone hurt?’ asked Bert. ‘‘That’s not likely 


though,”’ he went on. “Everyone was away.”’ 
“Ay l’ “replied “his “new friend, “severyone 
but a dog, I’m told! Poor thing !~ wicked I 


call it, leaving a dog chained up in a wood-yard, 
or anywhere else, in fact. What chance had 
the poor fellow to save himself? His kennel 
was burnt off the bricks’ it stood on, as for the 


poor animal, he——’’. 
‘He is here\”’ exclaimed Herbert, 


? 


“here with 
me. 

“Here !’’ echoed the man, turning to pat Shag. 
‘“That’s the best news I’ve heard for many a long 
day. All the way from town I have been think- 
ing of the sufferings of that poor chained animal. 
Take him home, boy. Many a kind heart will 
Tejoice Loree iiimie- | 

So Bert and Shag went through the wood, 
over the moor, and down to the town, and what 
Shag’s thoughts were I cannot tell you, but Bert’s 
were easy to guess, for every now and then he 
stopped to pat his companion, saying over 
and over again, “‘After all, it was worth while, old 
fellow. -It wasn’t much of a sacrifice -just to 
think howuit has turned out.s Hurry up vtien: 
Come along, off you go and report yourself safe 
and sound.”’ 

B. W., The Animals’ Friend Supplement. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


ae 


Letter from the Boston Globe 


To the Editor of the People’s Column—Kindly 
allow me space in your humane columns to enter 
a word of protest against the common and cruel 
practice of bringing cats and kittens from out of 
town and leaving them in stores and buildings 
of the city from which at first opportunity they 


¢ 


make their escape, and unable to find their for- 
mer home, soon become the miserable objects 
one so often meets inthe alleys and deserted 
buildings. Boston is overrun with homeless 
cats and out of town people are largely respon- » 
sible for it, as rather than put them to sleep as 
soon as born, they allow them to live until they 
become a trouble and then take them to the city 
to dispose of, and think they have provided 
them with good homes. 

As cats dislike the bustle and confusion of the 
stores, they, as a rule, soon make their escape, 
and are then counted among the: poor tramp 
cats of Boston. It was but a few weeks ago 


that a marketman told me that he consented to 


accept a kitten from one of his customers, and, 
instead of one, she brought him, five and the 
next day all were missing. Those who feel for 
the poor dumb creatures well know what the 


‘life of a homeless cat means in therstreers or 


Boston, hiding away by day and venturing out 
at night to search the gutters for a morsel to eat. © 
How much more humane and how much better 
for the kitten if, as soon as born, all but one, and 
a male, were put into a sack and sunk in a pail of 
water, than expose them to such a life of suffering 
as they have to endure. That noble charity, 
Animal Rescue League, is at work constantly 
capturing the poor objects and humanely ending 
their misery, and if those who think it best to 
allow them to live untilold enough to give away 
would call at the rooms of the League and see the 
condition. of the cats captured, think wine, 
would decide it much better to dispose of them 
as soon as born and thus reduce the number of 
homeless and cause more value to be placed on 
those remaining. Lover of Animals. 


A Plea for the Cat 


Now that public opinion is fairly alive to the 
possible suffering of dumb animals, let us think 
of one tribe which seems to be nobody’s  busi- 
ness——the cat, | 

By some weird and perverse convention, all 
but comparatively few people have become con- 
vinced that cats do not feel, do not eat, live 
somehow, and are “somehow” on the face of 
the earth. After having half domesticated her, 
deprived her of primitive capacity for self sus- 
tenance, and bred in her many of our ‘human 
feelings, we treat her shamefully. Even her 
best home condition is neither long lived nor 
permanent. Caprice and impulse at best, give 
her temporary shelter, to be snatched from her 
at any moment without regard to her feeling 
or her future. 


The cat is nobody’s business. She is neither 
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Apphia Snow 


SOMEBODY’S PET 


animal nor vermin. The latter areaccorded 
at least, the mercy of being put out of life. 
cat alone is left to drag out the long days and 
nights of infinite and relentless wretchedness. 
Even good kind people, even humane people 
and animal lovers, by no means recognize as 
yet the cat’s possibilities for unhappiness. The 
peculiarly hard feeling in the average woman 
nature, toward a race remarkably hke herself 
in many ways, is surprising and inexplicable. 
“Don’t like cats—like dawgs’”’ is the summing 
up of seven women out of ten, when the cat 
subject is en tapis. A young lad whose humane 
education had been going on in school, recently 
reproached his thoughtless mother in this direc- 
tion. “But mama’”’ pleaded the boy, “It is not 
a question of liking or not hking, itis aa ques- 
fimo a living creature’s suffering.’’ The ca- 
price of affection, the spectacular effort of the 
cat show, the bird saving effort, not to speak of 
boys, dogs and their own discordant relatives, 
all unite to form an army against the poor crea- 
ture’s peace. 

In these days of sterile “‘flat’’? homes, and of 
municipal neatness in a zenith of order, the 
condition of nobody’s cat is pitiable in the ex- 
treme. The stray cat, whether born so or-so 
made through being thrown out of comfortable 
living to shift for herself, is the most utterly 


The . 


wretched of all living creatures. To see a poor 
little atom of a creature, perishing with hunger, 
reduced to a curved line, tail and pair of pleading 
eyes, nosing about the bottom of a polished 
covered can filled with fine bits that must be 
thrown out in the garbage, is to make a heart 
ache with pity. When to this cold weather is 
added, sleep is actually driven from the obser- 
ver realizing conditions. 

It must be said that the cat stands “‘greatly in 
her own light.’’ She has many traits that coach 
her for trouble. She is undivertible when she 
sets her whole heart or head upon a point of 
desire, is often perverse and self-willed to irri- 
tating degree. She gets herself locked out and 
locked in, locked up and locked down, through 
this perversity and the thoughtlessness of people 
in regard to her. Utterly dependent she spends 
half her time waiting for the chance of fate to 
open places for her, only to have the patience of 
hours set at nought by a bit of skirt or trouser 
leg blocking the way. She begins by pleading 
and ends by being imperative. A peep soon 
becomes ownership of just the place or person 
upon which or whom she has set her mind. She 
does not want much, poor little soul, but how 
strongly the cat wants what she wants few can 
know. She cannot be said to be faithful as is 
the dog, is indeed often ungrateful to flagrant 
degree, selfish, indifferent or impolite (there are 
of course exceptions). Her love affairs become 
neighborhood scandals, accompanied by distur- 
bance of a kind and at a time that might indeed 
provoke the most summary vengeance. The 
improvident fecundity of the race, their disre- 
gard for caste dignity, and constant mixing of 
home and savage tendencies, all help to procure 
for the unfortunate member catastrophies un- 
ending and unspeakable, none the less so that 
they ‘‘are of her own making.” 

With all this the cat possesses the capacity 
for both happiness and unhappiness undreamed 
of by the ordinary human. She. needs affection 
even when not able or disposed to return it. She 
has agonies of mother love, jealousy, etc., etc. 
She is the most punctual of created things, the 
most easily disturbed by irregularity, the most 
desolate and lonely when association is disturbed 
in any way; many suffer for months, even die, 
through change or loss of mates or people. She 
is extremely sensitive to cold, wet, roughness, 
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and to bad tastes and qualities. She becomes, 
moreover, terribly thirsty, something that her 
best friends seem utterly to forget. Poor little 
soul! The crime of closing a home, however, 
poor, and turning out into homelessness a living 
creature of such qualities, is nothing short of 
barbarity, the most cruel and cowardly. It can- 
not be too strongly condemned. Societies would 
be justified in publishing names and addresses 
of people known to sin 1n this regard. 

It would help matters considerably could 
there be devised some way for drawing a sharp 
and distinct line of distinction between the “‘pet’’ 
cat and the “‘stray,’’ something by which people 
might be held accountable. This would enable 
humane observers to act without fear of inter- 
ference, would place the responsibility of care or 
condemnation where it belonged, and would 
also make possible the reducing of quantity and 
the raising of standard cat quality. It would 
incidentally help to reduce infinite suffering to 
the cats and to those who feel for them. 

There is no necessity whatever for turning 
outa cat toi shift for hersell Sor ot leavinewner 
where she is to the hap-hazard of cruelty or 
kindness. Neither is there necessity for people 
enduring disturbance from cats for months of 
nights, for the maiming or hurting of the unfor- 
tunate creatures, or for being otherwise foolish, 
cruel’or hystericalin regard to the matter», he 
animal societies are well equipped to co-operate 
with people in all humane endeavors. But the 
SOCIeties Cannot doOwIt allmimincy scans not.tor 
instance, keep a force sufficient to chase cats 
over fences and into cellars. But they can come 
if summoned, within a few hours to take away 
a captive offender. It 1s a comparatively easy 
matter for a janitor, hall boy or domestic, to 
coax and confine a troublesome cat. The ring- 
leader suppressed, quiet is usually restored. 
Drivers of animal wagons patrolling various 
sections of cities, instruct people to confine 
“undesirable citizens’? and to communicate 
such detention. These means are ,of course, 
for the allaying of temporary suffering, not for 
the propagation of the universal cat per se. So- 
cieties keep in touch with people desiring pets, 
and do not destroy life needlessly. Humane 
officials are those in whom we may have confi- 
dence in these matters. We are sufficiently 


civilized now, surely, to take up this matter 
systematically. 

As to feeding cats in homes and shelters, it 
would be comparatively easy to secure any 
amount of food by systematic appeal to respec- 
table boarding-houses and hotels. The extrava- 
gance and waste of food in our country is on 
record. Few know what it really is, till facing 
hunger in other directions. Most people are 
kind when appealed to. If a few covered vessels 
could be left at certain doors to receive the meat 
bits that later on must find the garbage pail, and 
to be collected once or twice a day, a large need 
might be easily filled at small cost, besides call- 
ing attention to the matter in a most practical 


way. Fannie Edgar Thomas 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


es 


Furs and Trapping. 

Of all the accessories gathered from every 
quarter of the earth to garnish human vanity, 
furs are the most expensive; for in no way does 
man show such complete indifference to the 
feelings of his victims as he does in the fur trade. 
Fur-bearing animals, many of them, are intelli- 
gent enough to require the exercise by man of 
his highest cunning and perfidy to effect their 
capture. Yet, in addition to death, they are 
compelled to undergo sufferings so inhuman as 
to be utterly unjustified, even though the pro- 
ceeds of these sacrifices were masses of living 
gold, instead of a skin. I read the other day 
of an otter that was pursued by a band of men 
and boys for four hours, when she gave birth to 
two little ones, and the account stated that she 
was pursued for two hours after that before she 
was finally killed. 

The most of the skins used for furs are obtained 
by catching their owners in traps, and death in 
such cases comes usually at the close of hours 
or even days of the most intense suffering 
and terror. The principal device used by pro- 
fessional trappers is the steel-trap, the most 
villanous instrument of arrest that was ever 
invented by *the human mind. It is not an 
uncommon thing for the savage jaws of this 
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monstrous instrument to bite off the leg of 
their would-be captive at a single stroke. If 
the leg is not completely amputated by the snap 
of the terrible steel, it is likely to be so deeply cut 
as to encourage the animal to gnaw or twist it 
off. This latter is the common mode of escape 
of many animals. Trappers say that on an 
average one animal out of every five caught has 
only three legs. A trapper told me recently 
that he caught a muskrat the past winter that 
had only one leg. The poor remnant was caught 
by the tail. : | 

In order to guard against the escape of the 
captive by the amputation of its own limb, trap- 
pers are advised by their guidebooks to use traps 
with small “‘pans,’’ so that the limb of the cap- 
tive, coming directly in the center of the trap, 
will be clutched close up to the body. No 
amount of self-mastication then can free the 
unfortunate. It is doomed. It may gnaw its 
fettered foot, and, in the frenzy of its agony, 
break its teeth on the unyielding steel, but it 
can never get away. 

The “‘spring-pole”’ is another device used by 
trappers to prevent the escape of their prey by 
self-mutilation, and at the same time insure it 
from destruction by other passing animals. This 
consists of a flexible pole set in the ground near 
the trap. The upper end of the pole is bent 
down and fastened in such away as to be 
liberated by any slight wrench. The chain 
of the trap is fastened to the pole. And when 
the creature is caught, its struggles to escape, 
which, we are told, ‘‘are often so violent as to 
break a stout trap or chain,’ release the pole, 
and the trap and prisoner are jerked into the 
‘air and held there. Here the unhappy captive 


must hang until it starves to death, or freezes,. 


or perishes from thirst or pain, or until the par- 
ticular “‘paragon’’ who carries on this accursed 
business comes along and confers on it the favor 
of knocking out its brains. The poor creature 
may have to hang in this distressing condition 
for a day or two or even a week, suffering agonies 
no pen can describe, including the pains of infla- 
mation rendered many times more excruciating 
by the thousand fruitless struggles of the dis- 
tracted sufferer to escape. 

The “‘sliding-pole” is an arrangement for caus- 
ing captives to drown themselves, and the “‘dead- 
fall” is a baited log so adjusted as to fall and 


crush the life out of any being unwary enough 
to approach it for the proffered food. 

I cannot express myself when I get to think- 
ing about these things—these terrible crimes 
that man is inflicting year after year on millions 
of his poor, helpless brothers. I become so in- 
dignant and desperate that I feel like getting an 
ax and knocking the whole planet to smithereens. 
I am ashamed of the race of beings to which I 
belong. It is so cruel and bigoted, so hypocriti- 
cal, so soulless and insane. I’d- rather be an 
insect—a bee or a butterfly—and float in dim 
dreams among the wild flowers of summer than 
be a man and feel the wrongs and sufferings of 


this wretched world. 
J. Howard Moore, 


Author of “‘The Universal Kinship.’’ 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES % 


Se 


The annual fair will be held at Copley Hall 
December 7, 8 and 9. Money and articles wil! 
be gratefully received at 51 Carver Street. Cir- 
culars have been sent to every member and 
more will be sent if we are notified. Cannot 
our friends distribute a few among their friends 
and help us in this way? 


We are always short of cake at our Fair and 
invite our friends to send cake or candy to the 
hall or to the League, any time during the Fair. 


We should be glad to send copies for price of 
postage of the new leafflet we have published 
by permission of the Everybody’s Magazine, en- 
titled ‘The Gentle Art of Training Wild Beasts.” 


Members of the League would encourage 
good care of horses by employing those- men 
whose stands are given in this! paper, and who 
may be engaged by telephoning to the Animal 
Rescue League Boarding stable, on West Brook- 
line Street, Telephone Tremont 149. 


The order for muzzling dogs has gone into 
effect, to our great regret. Those who have 
dogs, must either take them out on a leash, 
or muzzle them for the next three months. This 
is very hard on the dogs and their owners. 
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Horses Aid Association. 


The sixty dollars in prizes given annually 
to men who have merited them, through special 
attention ‘to their 
horses, have been 
given out this month, 
as follows: —Thomas 
i Caine ostanase on 
Tremont ‘Street, near 
Pempleslaces aaNet: 
Cain bought a poor 
Look? me horse, the 
first of the year and 
the horse is now in 
fine. condition  al- 
though used every 
day. 

Edward H. Kelly 
stands on the corner of Tremont and Boylston 
Streets. Horse with a trouble in his foot, 
which Mr. Kelley has remedied, by care and 
personal attention to shoeing. 

John Hurley stands on Boylston Street, near 
Colonial Theatre, opposite Cook’s. Has a horse 
he has used steadily for two years and kept in 
fine condition. 

P. G. Griffin stands at hotels Westgate and 
Buckminster. Has kept horse through year in 
fine condition. 

Corneius Maloney stands on Park Square. 
Horse used every day and kept in fine condition. 

Daniel Keefe stands at 40 Water Street. 
Used horse through year and kept him in good 
condition. 

Other men belonging to the Association,de- 
served equal commendation, so that it was dif- 
ficult to. award thesprzes. 

Johnson and Margeson have fine horses and 
give good carriage service. Their stand is corner 
of Hereford and Marlboro Streets, but having 
several horses, they were not elegible for the 
contest which specifies, that men entering should 
be those who own one horse. 


ee: 
i, ee 


A Good Home for a Pony 


Dear Mrs. Smith:—I am writing you very 
hurriedly in behalf of my little niece, Gladys. 

She is passionately fond of all animals and has 
several pets: bantams, ducks, rabbit and kitties ; 
her dog ran away, early in the summer, greatly 
to her sorrow, after she had him only a short 
time. He was an old dog, who had formed 


habits which kind treatment did not prevent 
his still retaining and he had a roving disposition. 

Gladys has enjoyed ‘‘Fourfooted Friends” 
with me, and now is especially anxious to have 
something in the horse kind, all her own. (1 
forgot to state that among her pets is a lamb, 
which is her most devoted friend). She can 
harness her papa’s horse (she is eleven years 
old; Gladys, I mean) and drives when with 
an older person, but now she wants a donkey or 
saddle pony, all her own. Her papa allows her 
to ride his horse about the yard when he is near, 
and she is very cautious and treats all animals 
with the greatest kindness. She has read, from 
time to time, regarding horses, etc., in which you 
were interested, and now wishes so much that 
you knew of a donkey or pony some one could 
not keep and that could be purchased for very 
little, aside from the freight. She has her papa’s 
consent to keep it, if such could be found. They 
have a little place and would not mind the keep- 
ing as much as the first cost, while she thought 
possibly you might know of, or come across 
someone having one that could not be kept 
through the winter, and so be willing to let it go 
to a good home, where it would be kindly cared 
for. She is so excited over the very thought 
that she can think of little else. J can only say 
that I can give fullest assurance that if such 
could be found, it would receive the very best 
care in every way, and it would give her joy 
unspeakable. Of course nothing vicious would 
be’ desired. I could only tell her iiiaise seem 
knew of her home and desire, and had it in mind, 
you might find something sooner or later. 

She spends hours brushing and cleaning her 
papa’s horse and wishes she could work for you 
in your League work. I suggested to her that 
perhaps she could form a little society among 
hereirrends: 

Yours most sincerely, C. F. 


If any one knows of a pony or donkey need- 
ing a home I should consider this a good oppor- 
tunity to place it. AE 


The League took care of over two thousand 
dogs during the spring and summer, but did 
not have one case of rabies. Sick dogs were 
examined by Dr. Frank Sullivan, the League 
doctor, and several cases of suspected rabies 
were proved to be distemper, indigestion, or 
some other common disease. 


A coachman leading two dogs in leash on 
Commonwealth Avenue allowed them to kill a 
pet cat that was out on the sidewalk in front 
of its mistress’ door. We hope he will be ar- 
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rested but fear that enough witnesses cannot 
be produced. . 


| 


Extracts from a Letter. 


meta tearly crazy about the muzzling of 
dogs. What am I to do? Toby is a good, af- 
feetionate dog, but very nervous and would 
gointo a fit with a muzzle or onaleash. After 
all I have passed through and suffered with him, 
it would nearly kill me to have anything happen 
to him. I take him to Washington Park every 
day, it is only a short distance, and he enjoys 
running there. He sleeps in my room, on his 
little warm bed. I would do for him before I 
would for myself. Please write me what you 


think.”’ 
The dog, Toby, has reason to be nervous. He 
went through the San Francisco fire; was lost 


for a week or two, almost miraculously restored 
to his mistress, who lost everything else, and 
now has only this dog left, to remind her of her 
devoted husband and happy home. She, as well 
as her. dog, is broken in health and nerves, 
and this muzzling order is to her another stroke 
of misfortune. 


How about the 
Will you leave it to starve? 


Are you going to move? 
family cat? 


At Rose Chiff near Weymouth, some resident 
has moved leaving a cat and three kittens to 
misery. They have been occasionally ' fed 
by ahumane woman but areso wild already 
that they cannot be caught and will in all pro- 
bability starve to death before the winter sets 1n. 
We are just about to send a special agent there, 
emeritas possible she may get: them, but it is 
along way for us to send.:and takes time and 
money we can ill afford to spare. 


$$$ —_——_——. 


A special agent has been to Hull, Nantasket, 
Winthrop, Revere and Hough’s Neck to find 
Oeweras have been left in those places. So 
far about twenty have been rescued. 


Our agents work busily going after dogs and 
cats, but on Saturday, November 7, there were 
thirty calls on our books that we had not been 
able to attend to. We are employing at 51 
Carver street, five men and sometimes six, but 
could easily give employment to two more if we 
could afford to engage them. 


If you want to see better looking horses, 
don’t do business with people who own and 
use the other kind. 


of Killing 

On a recent Saturday, I was walking along 
Pine Street, Dedham, on my way to the country 
annex of the Animal Rescue League, when I 
heard across the fields in the woods bordering 
Charles River, the pop, pop, popofagun. Alas, 
I said to myself, how sad it 1s to have the peace 
and beauty of this contry place marred by the 
savage pleasure of killing ! 

A boy stood by his gate and I asked him what 
he supposed the gunner was killing. He said 
they generally went out to kill the crows and 
the squirrels, and I replied that I had thought 
it strange not to see any squirrels at Pine Ridge 
where there were so many oak trees and acorns. 
and I had noticed too, how few crows were to 
be seen in the fields. 

I felt very sad as I passed along and the bright- 
ness of the day was gone for me, but I felt still 
sadder, when the next day the caretaker at Pine 
Ridge, brought me a robin he had seen trying 
to fly, away back in the pasture. Bessie the 
big St. Bernard, though old and clumsy overtook 
it and brought it gently in her mouth to Edward 
and then he discovered that one leg was hanging 
useless and the wing was injured. 

So it was robins as well as the dear squirrels 
and the cheerful crows who eat large grubs that 
smaller birds cannot eat, that the gunner was. 
killing, and in this way I got at the reason why 
in the woods bordering the Charles River and 
Jenny’s Lane, so few birds are seen and the 


The ‘‘Sport’’ 


the gypsy moths abounds 13 Pala aa 
Letters. 
Dear Madam, 

I enclose in this letter fifty cents. It is not 


much, but I hope it will be useful to you in help- 
ing some poor suffering animal. I have read 
your circulars, and think you are carrying on a 
good work. We havea placein New Hampshire 
where we go every summer. We have a great 
old-fashioned farm house over a hundred years 
old, and a great big barn. I love the out-door 
life there, the woods, the fields, the flowers, and 
the animals. 

I have a pet guinea pig and a dog. 
fine saddle horse this summer. 

Hoping this letter will not take up too much 


IT hada 
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of your time, and wishing I had more to give. 
I am sincerely yours, 


Oh. etal w Fad Bote Wego AAN GF 


Plea for a Dog. 

Dog owners fail to realize the distress and 
danger to which they expose their animals when 
taking them in automobiles these days. 

Last week I observed a smooth coated dog 
on the front seat half perished, the chauffeur 
beside him being wrapped in fur and his fur cap 
protecting face and ears. 

Even in summer motoring we humans find 
it more comfortable and more prudent to be 
reasonably wrapped as protection against the 
wind induced by rapid motion. 

Of course the dogs, loving the outdoor life 
and dreading the loneliness of being left at home, 
are frantic to go, but the current of air falling 
on them, unprotected, can but produce eye, ear 
or other trouble to which these animals are very 
susceptible. 

Thesautevandethe bievyele rare? no iriendst0 
dogs, and those who tempt them to follow after 
these swiftly moving conveyances put upon them 
a strain as cruel as it is exciting. — G. Kendall. 


MARKET. 


By Josephine Preston Peabody. 


I went to Market yesterday, 
And it is like a fair 
Of everything you like to see; 
But nothing Live is there. 
The pigeons, hanging up to eat,— 
And Rabbits, by there little feet: — 
And no one seemed to care. 


And there were fishes out in rows, 
Bright ones of every kind; 
And some were pink and silver too; 
But all of them were blind.— 
Yes, everthing you want to touch: 
It would not make you happy, much ;— 
But no one seemed to mind. 
And oh, I saw a lovely Deer !— 
Only Its eyes were blurred. 
And hanging by it, very near, 
A beautiful great bird; 
So I could smooth his feathers through, 
And kiss them (very softly) too.— 
And oh, he never stirred ! 


The Animal Rescue League is now caring for 
between sixty and seventy horses in the Board- 


ing Stable and at Pine Ridge, the Home of Rest 
jn Dedham. 


——, 


PICTURE PUZZLES 


And Materials for making 
them are to be had at 


19 Bromfield Street 
Mrs. White’s Old Stand 


LEAFLETS 


On the Care and Treatment of Animals 


Cruelties Connected witn the Training and Exhi- 
bition of Animals. By Mrs. HuntrncGron Smiru. 
Illustrated. ‘Twelve pages. 54x 8? inches. One 
copy, 3 cents; 20 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, 
$2.00. Postage prepaid. 


Harold’s Dream. A story of how a boy learned to 
be kind. By Mrs. Hunrincton Smiru. - Illus- 
trated. Four pages, 6x9} inches. One copy, 
2 cents; 20 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 40 cents. 
Postage prepaid. 

Care of Cats. Directions how to treat them in 
health and sickness. Illustrated. Eight pages, 
6x‘93 inches: One copy, <5: cents) neucemea 
50 cents; 100 copies, $3.50. Postage prepaid. 


Old Jessie’s Christmas. A story for children about 
the rescue of an old horse. By ANNA Harrts 
SMITH. Four pages, 6xg inches. One copy, 
2cents ; 20 copies, 12 cents; 100 copies, 50 cents. 
Postage prepaid. 

The Grocer’s Boy. A story for young and old, tell- 
ing of the cruel way in which boy drivers are often 
encouraged to treat horses. By ANNA Harris 
SMITH. Four pages,6xg inches. One copy, 
2cents; 20 copies, 12 cents; 100 copies, 50 cents. 
Postage prepaid. 


The Care of Dogs. Four pages, 41x61 inches. 
One copy, 2 cents; 12. copies, 10 *centemmmrad 
copies, 40 cents. Postage prepaid. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


FOR ANIMALS 
OF THE POOR 


A FREE CLINIC 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private. wards 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE POST CARDS 
A series of Twenty-four Post Cards illustrating : 


The League Headquarters Pine Ridge Country Annex 


League Animals 


Cards mailed postpaid for 2 cents each, 3 for 5 cents, 
16 cents a dozen; or a full set of 
twenty-four for 25 cents 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


took For AUSTIN ONEVERY CAKE 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut 

Price#ro.cents each by, 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 

Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 
SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, Cambridge~-2054 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


3 TO 6 P.M. DAILY. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 


grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, 


mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zine, 


steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL 
Teiephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman 


SERVICES 


Frank S. Waterman 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


A GROUP OF ANIMAL STORIES 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Whose Home is the Wilderness? 


New chapters in the life of the forest, in Mr. 
Long’s most fascinating style. 


Brier-Patch Philosophy By ‘Peter Rabbit” 
A volume of cheerful philosophy. 


Northern Trails 

Stories of the wild life of Labrador and New- 
foundland. The white wolf, salmon, wild goose and 
polar bear are some of the animals whose ways are 
studied. 


Wayeeses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘‘ Northern 
Trails’’ which has aroused the most discussion. 


School of the Woods 
‘‘School of the Woods”’ shows Mr. Long to be 
a keen observer and truthful recorder. 


Following the Deer 
A huge buck is here followed through the chang- 
ing seasons—summier, autumn and winter. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


A Little Brother to the Bear 


The atmosphere of the big wood so pervades the 
book, that the reader feels as if he were in the forest 
watching, listening and seeing for himself. 


Beasts of the Field wi 


A collection of Mr. Long’s animal stories in ~ 
the first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Fowls of the Air 


Mr. Long’s bird stories, which appeared in the 
first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


JUST ISSUED 


Our Domestic Animals 

Their Habits, Intelligence and Usedglness. 
Translated from the French of Gos. de Voigt by 
K. P. Wormeley. Edited for America by Charles 
Wm. Burkett. A book which helps man to appre- 
ciate more fully the value of his fricnds, the animals. 
The book is elaborately illustrated. 


Trade Department 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass- 


FEED 


OLD 
GRIST MIL 
DOG BREAD 


If You Wish 
Healthy, 
Strong 

and Active 

Dogs 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, Mass. 


SPRATT'S 


p® 


Specially prepared for Terriers and other active dogs. 
Eaten with avidity they are easily digested, make bone and 
muscle, and not fat, thus insuring the true Terrier qualities of 
energy and action. 


Send stamp for “ DOG CULTURE” ; it contains much 
valuable information. 


Newark, N. J, Cleveland, Ohio. 
St, Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass- 
© ' San Francisco, Cal. Montreal, Cane. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
(Am.) Ltd. 


